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tion, by which it might be possible for a coalition of
moderate men of both sides, led by Canning, to come
into power.
In the spring of 1812 there was a chance that this
might occur. The Government had been doing so
badly that it looked as if they would not be able to go
on much longer. Political London was in a hubbub of
excitement; George ffl had gone mad again, and any-
thing might happen. In the lobbies of the Houses of
Parliament, in the drawing-rooms of great houses,
people arrived every moment, bursting with new
rumours. Canningite hopes grew high. Alas, they
were to be disappointed. In the wavering balance of
competing factions, the deciding factor was the line
taken by the Prince Regent. Since he had always
called himself a Whig, the Canningites imagined that
he would look with favour on a more Hberal adminis-
tration. This only showed that they did not know the
Prince Regent. He did ask Lord Wellesley to form a
Coalition; but after days of havering and intrigue, in
which the Prince tearfully reiterated his unalterable
fidelity to his old friends, he threw them over in favour
of their opponents. This turned the scale. On ipth
March, 1812, a petition was brought forward in the
House of Lords asking for an all-party Government.
Late in the evening, amid the gilt and candlelight of
Melbourne House, Lady Melbourne and a crowd of
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